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N. E. FARMER. shake the ground severai rods round him. It seem- | In July I sowed a little piece of turnips: they 
———— ed to be only a strong sward of grass roots laid | came up but never grew till the ground began to 





JARED ELIOT ON FIELD HUSBANDRY. 

In the 2d vol. of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Repository, is arepublication of “Essays on Field 
Husbandry, wrote from a Journal of thirty years’ 
experience”—by Rev. Dr. Jared Eliot, of Killing- 
worth, Ct.; published in 1747.—We seldom meet 
with any thing on agriculture more full of useful 
hints than these essays; and, trusting that our 
readers would be pleased with that which has high- 
ly interested us, we extract very freely this week 
from Mr Eliot’s writings. 


MEADOW LANDS. 


There arethree kinds of meadow Jands, viz: 
thick swamp, boggy meadow, and smooth, even, 
shaking meadow: this last sort is called cranberry 
marsh. Ie that would do any thing to effect with 
either of these sorts, must in the first place see 
whether there be deep mire; if it be shallow, and 
soon come to hard sand, clay or gravel, it will not 
be worth while to expend cost upon it. 

Again, you must examine what fall there is. If 
the fall be apparent to the eye, and this for ten or 
fifteen rods, you may be satisfied; if you are un- 
certain, try it with a water level or spirit level. If 
your marsh be small, the drain long, rocky, and 
likely to be chargeable, it may be best to let it 
alone; but if it be a large swamp or meadow, al- 
though the main drain should be a considerable 
charge, that should be no discouragement. 

That low ground which is thick with wood and 
brush, will be the most chargeable; the hog mea- 
dow the next in charge, because the bogs must be 
cut up with a bog plow or with a hoe—either way 
is chargeable. ‘The shaking meadow has the best 
surface and is easiest to bring to mowing. 

Last August was twelvemonth, I began to drain 
a pond that lies but a mile from my house; it was 
not a natural pond, but made so upon design. Our 
record informs that it was granted to a man to pre- 
vent the miring of cattle; the owner of it laid it 
under water about eighty years ago. It was over- 
grown with pond lilies: it was thought by most 
that to drain it was impracticable. Some said that 
it was as unlikely as to drain the ocean. At the 
outlet there seemed to be little or no fall; but 
trying it with a level, my son and I[ found that in 
forty rods there was fall sufficient. We there- 
fore set about draining it, and have succeeded so 
far that it bids fair to make a good piece of land. 
It had been under water so long, and was so full 
of pond lilly roots, that when the water was drawn 
off and the Jilly roots dried and shrunk up, it grew 
to be puffy, and did not for this reason do so well 
as we expected. The grass seed did not come up 
well, nor stand so well as in land that has lain 
open to the heat of the sun. The whole pond was 
about twenty acres, and the soil is cight or ten feet 
deep; there are in it many large springs, which 
are fifteen feet deep. 


I began last March to drain another meadow of 
forty acres, up in Guilford woods; this was a 
shaking meadow; a man standing upon it might 





over a soft mud of the consistence of pancake-bat- | rot in the fall of the year, then grew well in the 
ter; there was not abundance of bushes in it, but | short time they had left. | expected they would 
abundance of cranberry vines, and a great burthen | have been rank, but they were good and sweet. 

of poor wild grass. The meadow was deemed so Some are deterred from such an undertaking as 
poor that none would take it up. I was pitied as ja of draining their land, by reason of the great 
being about to waste a great deal of money, but They terrify themselves without reason. 
they comforted themselves that if I spent it unpro- When [ was about to cut my main drain, some 
fitably, others that stood in need of it would get thought it impossible, but at best it would cost an 
it. They are now of another opinion, hundred pounds. It was a bad place of rocks; 

Atthe only outlet of this meadow, there was | Some I dug up, some we broke up with steel wa- 
fall sufficient, but very rocky; we must dig four | ges, and some we blew up with powder; but after 
or five deep to get the advantage of it. all it did not cost more than twenty pounds. As 

In March, when I went up to make the outlet | to the great charge of ditching, they do not con- 
drain, there was sucha torrent of water that wej|sider that the outside ditches serve for fence, as 
could do nothing. I ordered, therefore, a tree to well as to cut off the springs and drain the mead- 
be cut down across the brook, and prepared flitches | ow, and it is as cheap fence as any we can make ; 
instead of plank, which we set aslant, the upper {so that there is none but the middle or intermedi- 
end resting upon the staddle that was fallen across | ate ditches, that are properly to be considered as a 
the brook, laid them as close as we could, and | charge in draining 
stopped the chinks and large chasms with top tow, Some may think this long history of two pieces 
by which means we shut the water into the mead- of meadow, this tedious detail of so many minute 
ow, then wrought at the trench or main drain in| particulars tobe needless, trifling and impertinent, 
the day, and let it out at night, till it was in a good I have been particular in describing the main or 
measure accomplished. WhenI ordered the top | outlet drain of each meadow, that it may be seen 
tow to be carried, the men wondered what it was | that the difficulty of rocks is not insuperable, nor 
designed for, but when they saw how useful it was | the charge of a long drain intolerable. 
in making a cheap dam, they were pleased with it ! mention the cheap moveable dam which may 
I put them in mind of the Dutch proverb, which | be made in a few hours, that if they should be in- 
says of things that are very mean, that something | cumbered with water to hinder their work, there is 
is always good for something. a remedy at hand. 

When the weather grew sufficiently warm and I informed you of the growth of one of the 
the meadow a little settled, we began to ditch. [| meadows that it was moss and pond lillies, which 
cut a ditch on each side and one inthe middle.} will soon die when the water is gone; the moss 
As faras we went it soon rendered the meadow | creates the most trouble, but will burn when it is 
firm and dry. Ithen proceeded to sow grass seed, | a dry season. 
such as red clover, foul meadow grass, English I gave an account of the depth of the soil, be- 
spear grass, and herd grass. Of all the sorts of | cause [ was, when I began, uncertain whether by 
grass seed [ sowed, none seemed to take liold and | ditches three feet wide a® two and a half deep, 
come upso well as red clover; this 1 found to be|(such as mine are) would ve sufficient to fix the 
the boldest and most hardy grass. shaking meadow, and render the deep mire firm 

Where the sward was strong, although the clo-|and dry enough for grass and tillage. I think 
ver came up well, yet shat with the toughness of | there is reason to believe that the shaking mead- 
the ground and the overtopping growth of the wild | ows have been formerly beaver ponds, 
natural grass, the clover made but slow progress| I described the extentand bigness of each mead- 
till the fall of the year, and then it mended con-| ow, because I was uncertain whether the ditches 
siderably. But where there happened to be no| would drain well when they were very long. 
sward to hinder it, the clover grew upto the height} Some of mine are an hundred and fifty rods long, 
of mid thigh, went to seed, and ripened. and must be yet much longer; yetas far as we 

Of the other sorts of grass came up but poorly ;|have gone, they draw well. In order to have 
the land, [ suppose was too new and too tough for it. | them draw well and run free, it is absolutely need- 

Some time in September, | plowed up a piece of| ful, and a main point, to have your outlet drain 
it where I had not sowed any grass seed; it plow- | deep, so that the water run briskly. 
ed very tough, and the cattle mired some, but we| If the ditches draw well, there is another advan- 
kept them upon the grass as well as we could; af- | tage; in the spring, when there is much water, by 
ter all we left many baulks. About a month after | stopping one ditch, you may shift the water into 
I set some men to hoe up the baulks, and was |another, to cleanse it, and so to a third. Hereby 
agreeably surprised to find how easy it hoed up. | you will save the charge of the yearly scouring of 
I find the meadow rotted and mellowed more in| them with the shovel, which isa good saving. I 
one month in the fall than it ‘iad done in the whole | find by experience I have that advantage. 
summer. The same I fours’ by the ditch banks,| I have insisted the longer upon this article, it 
If{ had omitted my plowing till a month later, it | being an affair of importance. If it should answer 
had been done with much more ease to man and | our expectation, it will put us into the improvement 
beast. ‘of land of which as yet we have had no benefit; 
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nay, it has been rather hurtful. It opens to us a | 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


Swamps that are full of wood and brush, and 


new scene, and time may possibly discover it to be | covered with moss, if they are deep soil and can 


the easiest of tillage, the richest and best land. 


ers; however, if I have been mistaken, and that 
which is uncertain to me, is clear and easy to oth- 
ers, and so have been longer upon this particular | 


than is needful or usetul, | bey pardon of the reader. 


FATTENING SWINE. 

I find by experience the best time to fatten | 
swine is to begin at the first of August, if you| 
have old corn. Hogs will fat slowly in very cold | 
weather: they will eat much and fatten but little: 
if you make a very warm house, they heat in bed 
and catch cold when they come eut into the cold 





air. 

To save corn, steep it in water or swill till the 
corn grow very soft: this opens the parts: give 
them the corn to eat and the water to drink in 
which the corn has been steeped: the hard dry 
eoru, a great deal of it, passeth through them undi- 
gested ; this is the hardest part of the corn and 
that which principally makes the flour. There is 
a tradition that if you feed one hog with corn, the 
dung of the first hog will fat another hog, and his 
dung a third. Although I believe the story to be 
fabulous, yet it serves to shew that the sense of 
mankind is, that in the manner we feed swine, there 
is a great deal of loss. 

I took the hint of steeping corn, from the advan- 
tage I once found by some corn I bought that had 
been shipwrecked, and lain in the water till it was 
grown soft. 

Such is the difference in corn and in swine, that 
it is impossible to fix it absolutely and know cer- 
tainly how much there is saved by this method. It 
is better than grinding, besides what we save in 
the toll and the time and charge of the carriage ; 
for it is found by experience, that even bran when 
steeped in water a long time, is much the better. 

I asked an honest, judicious neighbor of mine, 
who had leisure to try this method of steeping corn 
longer and with more exactness than I had done, 
how much he thought was saved by it? He said, 
at least one bushel in seven—he believed more. 

Since the foregoing was written, a person of 
good credit informed me that there being in his 
neighborhood a dealer in horses, who was famous 
for skill in making horses fat in a short time; he 
desired the jockey to tell hin how he did it: the 
secret was to mix Indian corn and oats together 
and soak it in water till it was soft; that in cold 
weather he steeped it ina cellar, that it might be 
kept from freezing. 

My informant told me, he had made trial of it 
and found it did well, giving it to his horse in the 
same proportion as he was wont to do of dry pro- 
vender. 


ITEMS. 
I was told by an experienced farmer, that if you 
girdle trees or cut brush in the months of May, 
June, and July, inthe old of the moon, that day 
the sign removes out of the foot into the head, es- 
pecially if the day be cloudy, it will kill almost all 
before it: they will bleed, he said, more freely in 
a cloudy day, for the hot sun dries up the sap. I 
have never tried it. If this could be certainly 
found out, it would expedite the cleaning land and 
save a great deal of labor. But experience is au- 
thority to whom we are to submit: | am not for- 
ward to believe, without trial. 


be well 
By the workings of my own mind I judge of oth- | good Jan 





drained, cleared and ditched, will make 
er corn and grass. 


Elder bushes are stubborn and hard to subdue, 


iyet I know by experience that mowing them five 


i times in a year will kill them. 


It might serve to increase useful knowledge, if 
something of this nature were published every year, 
giving a faithful account of the suceess of all the. 
experiments and trials that may be made on vari-| 
ous sorts of lands, and of divers sorts of grain, 
roots, grass and fruits, not only such as we have in| 
use, but also what we have not as yet introduced | 
among us. 

There are few men of business, ingenuity and | 
observation, but what have found out things valua-| 
ble and useful, but for want of some proper method 
to communicate them, they die with the discove- 
ries, and are lost to mankind. 

Therefore, whoever has made any observations 
or discoveries, although it be but a hint, and looks 
like a small matter, yet if pursued and improved, 
may be of public service. 

A discovery of the nature and property of things 
and applying them to useful purposes, is true phi- 
losophy. A great deal of what has passed in the 
world for learning, is philosophy falsely so called. 

A certain person among the Greeks, being a 
candidate for some office in the state, it was ob- 
jected against him that he was no scholar. True, 
saith he, according to your notion of learning, I 
am not; but [ know how to make a poor city rich, 
and a small city great. 

The world was a long time amused with the 
learning of Aristotle and the Arabians, spun out of 
their own brains, and not founded in truth; yet 
among ali this trumpery there were two pieces of 
useful knowledge for which we are indebted to 
them ; one was the knowledge of the nine figures, 
so useful in arithmetic ; the other was the first ru- 
diments of algebra, now grown up to a great height. 
Experimental philosophy being founded in nature 
and truth, is obtained no way but by time and dili- 
gence: the knowledge of things useful is gained 
by little and little. 

We are not to admire or despise things merely 
because they are new; but value things or disre- 
gard them just so far as they are found (by expe- 
rience, that faithful instructer) to be useful or un- 
profitable. 


ROLLING LAND, &c. 


Our first planters were wont to roll their barley, 
as they do at present in England, with a large wood- 
en roller drawn by a horse, which is of service to 
break all the clods and fasten the loose earth about 
the roots, and prevent the progress of worms. I 
remember | heard an old man say, that when a boy 
his father left him to roll a piece of barley—he 
was idle, and left a part of the land not rolled, 
thinking it would not be known: his father found 
it out by the difference of the crop at harvest, and 
said upon it, you was an idle jack, and did not roll 
this part of the field. 

This brings to my mind what a man once told 
me ; that having suffered much in his young apple 
trees, by the mice eating off the bark under the! 
snow, both in his nursery and orchard planted out, | 
to prevent the like evil for the future, he used to | 
tread down the snow hard about his trees, and it 
was effectual. 





SEPT. 22, 1841 


For the N. E. Farmer. 





NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Mr Evrror—The practice of sending delegates 
among kindred associations, is every way commen- 
dable, and calculated to accomplish much good. It 
supports mutual dignity and respect—promotes 
cordial feelings, animates the desponding, strength- 
ens feeble hands, and accomplishes, on a more ex- 
tended scale, the objects of the local associations. 

Mr Solon Robinson and others have strongly 
recommended a National Society for the Promotion 
of Agriculture. One of the articles of the consti- 
tution should make every county agricultural soci- 
ety of the whule country a constituent part, a pay- 
ing member, having one or more votes by delega- 
tion. 

I would suggest that the societies of New Eng- 
land and also those of other sections of the coun. 
try, send, this fall, delegates to each other at their 
Fairs; and also to the American Institute of the 
city of New York, at the Fair commencing the 11th 
of October next—requiring their delegates to col- 
lect as much information as possible, and to make 
regular reports to their respective societies. 

I would also suggest to Mr Robinson and other 
friends of the great leading interest of the country, 
the propriety of constituting the American Insti- 
tute of New York the national society he contem- 
plates. It has obtained permanency of organiza- 
tion—has been, every successive year, acquiring 
nationality, by its increasing usefulness and extend- 
ed operations, and has gained the confidence and 
respect of every unprejudiced and patriotic Ameri- 
can. The objects of the Institute are those of the 
whole Union—as much so as those of any associa- 
tion can be. The principles on which it has ever 
been conducted have been liberal and American. 
Agriculiure, at the first organization of the Insti- 
tute, was ostensibly the leading object; and of 
late years it has become more so in practice, and 
will continue to command increasing attention. 
The Legislature of New York has appropriated to 
the Institute a considerable annual sum for the en- 
couragement of agriculture. This, in addition te 
the resources of the Institute and other measures 
in contemplation, will give to agriculture the promi- 
nency it deserves. Among these measures is the 
speedy commencement of a cheap monthly periodi- 
cal entitled the United States Farmer and Journal 
of the American Institute. 

All that would be required, for Mr Robinson to 
realize his fondest anticipations, would be, for the 
Institute to have a stated national meeting at Wash- 
ington during the regular sessions of Congress. 

Westchester Co., N. Y., Sept. 1841. S. F. 


CROPS IN ENGLAND. 


The Mark-lane Express, of Aug. 30th, states 
that reaction has every where taken place in the 
prices of grain and flour. The best brands of U. 
S. flour were selling at Liverpool for 34s. per bbi. 
—3 shillings less than a few days before. The 
later wheat in the northern counties was likely to 
come in well. 








CATTLE SHOWS. 
In Essex and Plymouth on Wednesday, 29th 
inst. 
In Middlesex, Hampden, Hampshire and Frank- 
lin, on Oct. 6th. 
In Bristol, October 13th. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY OF AGRICULTURE. The Chairman announced the names of the fol-| The Hall of Manufactures, 273 feet long, wil! 
Address to the Friends of the Measure through- igen gentleman as the Committee : | be filled with ten thousand curious and wonderful 
out the United States. Hon. Henry L. Ellsworth, District of Columbia ;/ things. It is already worthy of great interest, and 
‘ . rt 1 J ‘Hon. James M. Garnett, Virginia; Hon. Chilton | before next wintet will be much more so. 
Having arrived in Washington City, upon ™Y | Alien, Kentucky ; Hon. Oliver H. Smith, Indiana;| No doubt manufacturers and mechanics 
proposed tour of observation, and having found by |} Hon. Thomas 'S. Hind, Hlinois; Hon. Lewis F. | take advantage of the time of the meeting of the 
personal interview and omeanve correspondence, Linn, Missouri; Hon. Francis H. Gordon, Ten-| friends of a National Society of Agriculture, to 
re almoct sebounged docien aemang me Sgrenter. |nesse; M. W. Phillips, Esq., Mississippi ; Hon. make exhibitions that will be “sufficient to induce 
ists of the country that a National Society should Dixion H. Lewis, Alabama; Hon. Alex. Mouton, | great attention, and from mass of useful 
be formed at an early day, it was concluded to call | Louisiana; Hon. Wm. S. Fulton, Arkansas; Hon. | information will be gathered. 
a few of the leading friends of the cause together | Augusius C. Dedge, Iowa; Gov. James D,. Doty,) I cannot but look upon the first meeting of the 
for consultation. : : Wisconsin; Hon, William Woodbridge, Michigan ;| friends of a National Agricultural Society, as an 
Agreeably oe Gees Gree om the wae gapee of the | Wm. Neff, Esq., Ohio; Wim. P. Kinza, Esq., Penn- | epoch in the history of my country that will long 
4th inst. ne respectable meeting of real friends, /sylvania; Edmund D. Morriss, Esq., New Jersey ; | be remembered. 
was held in the afternoon in the great entrance! rh, James W. Thompson, Delaware ; Hon. John; I hope all of my correspondents to whom I have 
hall of the Patent office: every facility for that “rng ang 2 7 Kd | Babes] a ‘tethae is euhton ott the 
. . ,S. inner, Maryland ; on. Kamune eberry, | promised information upon this subject, will take 
purpose having mae. poem cheerfully re by | North Carolina; Hon. Francis W. Pickens, South | this address as particularly addressed to them ; and 
- Hoo. Henry 1. Eveworth, Commissioner of | Carolina; Hon. Wm. C. Dawson, Georgia ; Gov.| 1 hope that every paper in the United States that 
Patents, of whom the ay oe traly boast a Call, Florida ; Caleb N. Bement, Esq., New York ;| is friendly to that interest which is the base of all 
most decided friend of agricultural improvement. }Solomon W. Jewett, Esq, Vermont: Hon. Levi | others, will make known to its readers what is now 
Woodbury, New Hampshire ; Hon. George Evans, | doing for the promotion and organization of this 
Maine; B. V. French, Esq., Massachusetts; Wil-| Society. Iam confident that every agricultural 
liam C. Chapin, Esq., Rhode Island ; Hon. Thomas | paper will afford the information to its readers, and 
B. Osburn, Connecticut. I hope in particular that every editor of such papers 
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The following are minutes of the proceedings. 
‘‘The meeting was called to order by the Hon. 
Mr Ellsworth, who stated to the assemblage that , 


' 


Solon Robinson, Esq., of Indiana, was then present | 





—and that as Mr Robinson was looked upon as the 
original projector of the measure upon which those 
present had met to consult, he moved that the meet- 
ing be organized by calling Mr Robinson to the 
chair. The motion being seconded by Mr Callan, 
was put by Mr Ellsworth, and carried by acclama- 
tion. Whereupon Mr Robinson took the chair, and 
after offering his thanks to the meeting for the 
honor conferred upon a stranger in the city of 
Washington, at the solicitation of several gentle- 
men present, Mr Robinson before taking his seat, 
briefly stated the object of the present meeting to 
be a mere primary one, for the purpose of consult- 
ing together upon the expediency of calling a meet- 
ing of axu favorable to the object of organizing a 
National Society of Agriculture, and should those 
now here present deem it expedient, to fix upon a 
time, and adopt some preparatory steps towards 
forming a constitution. Whereupon J. F. Callan, 
and John A. Smith, Esq’rs, were appointed Secre- 
taries of this meeting. 

The following Resolution was submitted by Mr 
Ellsworth, and after several gentlemen had expres- 
sed their views very freely, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That the interest of Agriculture im- 
periously require the co-operation of its friends 
throughout the Union, to concentrate their offorts 
by the formation of a National Society, for the pro- 
motion of National Industry, and “to elevate the 
character and standing of the cultivators of Amer- 
can soil.” 

On motion of the Hon. A. O. Dayton, it was 


Resolved, That [blank] be a Committee to pre- 
pare a draft of a Constitution for a National Socie- 


ty of Agriculture, to be snbmitted to a meeting of | 


the friends of such a Society, from all parts of the 
Union, to be held at the city of Washington on the 
second Wednesday of the ensuing session of Con- 
gress, 

On motion of the Hon. T. S. Smith, it was 

Resvlved, That the chairman fill the blank in the 
last resolution with the name of one gentleman 
from the District of Columbia, and one from each 
State and Territory. 


On motion of Mr Ellsworth, 


Resolved, That the name of the chairman of this 


meeting be added to the Committee for fraiming the 
Constitution. 


On motion the meeting adjourned, 

SOLON ROBINSON, Chairman, 
| J. F. Carran, ’ a 
| Joun A. Smrrn, §° eieines 
Washington City, Sept. 4th, 1841. 


By this, my friends, you will see that the ball is 
now fairly in motion. I hope I have been fortu- 
nate enough in making a selection upon the spur of 
the moment, of the gentlemen named as a Com- 
mittee, to secure the services of such as will act 
promptly for the good of this great cause. J hope 
they will interchange views with one another, and 
at the day appointed for the meeting to organize 
the Society. I hope they will come together, and 
have the satisfaction of meeting the largest body 
of the real friends of agricu)tural improvement ever 
collected together. 

I most earnestly hope that every individual 
friend of a National Agricultural Society, whom 
bounteous nature has provided with the means, wil] 
attend the first meeting. I hope every Agricultur- 
al Society in the Union, will send special delegates 
to the National Society. 

I have and shall recommend that the price of 
membership be fixed very low, as the great and 
grand object is to enlist a great number in this 
bond of brotherhood, and by concentrated effort of 
|mind more than with money, to produce a happy 
| effect upon society. 
| A large meeting at the organization is highly 
| important, to give tone and effect to the measure, 
} and to encourage one another. It is probable also 
| that steps will then be taken to found an_institu- 
| tion where a course of scientific and agricultural 
lectures will be delivered every winter, free to eve- 

ry farmer’s son or daughter in the United States. 





Many of my friends have expressed a wish that 
| the first meeting might be held in the present au- 
| tumn. But it is thought by those with whom I 
|have advised here, that the time of a session of 
| Congress would be the most interesting. In fact, 
|every freeman of this country ought to have the 
| opportunity at least once in his life, of visiting the 

Capitol of his country at such atime. There is 
|then enongh to be seen and learned, sufficient to 
| repay all the trouble and expense of such a visit. 


The Patent Office alone is the greatest and best 
| museum of useful curiosities in the Union. 





will attend the first meeting. 

From Washington, I shall continue my tour 
through the Eastern States, and I hope to have a 
personal interview with many of my agricultural 
friends. 

But above all things, let all remember “ now is 
the time” for them to say that “something can, 
something must, something shall be done,” to ad- 
vance the interest of agriculture in the United 
States. 

Be assured that [ remain your earnest agricultu- 
ral friend, SOLON ROBINSON, 

Washington City, Sep’. 6, 1541. 


EXERCISE, 

Games out of doors*eeem so wholesome and ex- 
hilirating, that the old\grow young, and the young 
forget to grow old when practising them. Active 
habits prolong the enjoyment of boyish spirits, long 
after a man of mere clubs and newspapers has sub- 
sided into his fireside arm chair, as a fixture for 
life, and every man who wishes well to himself, 
should cultivate a taste for whatever energetic 
amusement takes him off the hearth rug. A cler- 
gyman in the Highlands lately objected so strongly 
to a cricket-ground being established in his parish, 
that the party of gentlemen who had begun the 
plan relinquished it. But if more innocent recrea- 
tions were encouraged for all classes in Scotland, 
there would probably be fewer vices. It is amazing 
how creditably some persens get through their lives, 
without any exertion of any kind, by rising late, 
dosing in the evening, and lounging all day, actu- 
ally doing nothing. 

The very essence of health and usefulness is 
found in the activity with which we devote a due 
portion of time to all things that can lawfully occupy 
it, not allowing relaxation to interfere with bus- 
iness, and least of all, with religion, but making it 
consistent with the rest which our minds require 
for entering on the duties of both.—.Miss Sinclair. 


The poorest and humblest man that lives, has an 
interest in preserving the earth’s wealth. The pos. 
sessions that now create a self-importance in their 
present owners, will soon be no longer personally 
theirs, and may hereafter bear the now unknown . 
names of his children’s children ! 
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For the New England Farmer. 
HEDGES. 

Mr Eprror—Sir—I perceive that it is becom- 
ing quite common for individuals to propose ques- 
tions, and as there are many important sources of 
information relative to the management of our 
farms that can only be approached in this way, | 
wish to propose the following :— 

Ist. What is the best and most thrifty variety 
of the thorn for hedges ? 

2d, At what age should they be transplanted ? 
and— 

3d. How should they be managed after they are 
transplanted ? 

By answering these questions you will greatly 
oblige Yours, &c. H, D. W. 

Windham, Me,, Sept. 8, 1341. 


{(7?In answer to the preceding inquiries, we 
can say nothing from experience, and must quote 
the writings of others. The subject is of much 
importance to such farmers as have not stones 
enough to enclose their lands with a substantial 
wall. It gratifies us to find that one correspon- 


dent wishes for such information, and it is with | 


pleasure we do the best we are able in reply. Af- 
ter considerable search, we can find nothing better 
than the following, from the pen of one who has 
been eminently successful in the cultivation of 
hedges. The article was published in the New 
England Farmer, vol. ix. page 209; and though 
long, we are unwilling to abridge it: every part is 
important to those who are disposed to make trial 
of such fencing. 

We heve the impression that Dr. 8. has told us 
that he now deems the native thorn of New Eng- 
land the best fur use in this climate. —Ep. 


—- 


LIVE FENCES. 


Mr Fessenpen—If you think the following di- 
rections for setting and training a hedge, which 
were written for the use of my son, will be service- 
able to our New England farmers, you are at liber- 
ty to publish them. They were written in haste, 
while I was quite sick, and confined to my cham- 
ber. ‘There is considerable tautology, and the Jan- 
guage inelegant, but I believe easy to be nnder- 
stood. BENJ. SHURTLEFF. 

Boston, Jan. 10th, 183). 


AN EASY WAY TO MAKE A COMPLETE HEDGE OR 
LIVE FENCE IN A SHORT TIME, 

1, Material for a Hedge,—The plants commonly 

used fora hedge are the English White Thorn 
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raising the surface so much, or making it so con- 
vex as to lose the moisture. Dy laying or sloping 
your plants, small roots strike down from the old 
tap roots, and you have a great number of new 
“Three years old is certainly the youngest that | roots that nourish the plants and keep them firm, 
should be planted, and if they are even six or sev- and prevent them from writhing about. By cut- 
en years old, so much the better.” Blaikie says, | ting off the top of the plant, you will have three 
“the age of the qnickset plants (whether of one or | oF four strong upright young shoots, starting from 
two years’ growth) is not so material, as that the | the surface of the ground, instead of a solitary old 


ter roots, and are more likely to do well. You 
will rear your hedge in half the time, if you use 
those that are four years old and upwards, than 
you willif you use seedlings. Leudun says— 





plants should be of free growth.” I set one hedge | 0ne- 

in 1316, with two years old plants, and another in| & Hoeing and Clearing.—Let your hedge be 
Isls, with seedlings, and they have done very | poxteotly hoed and kept entirely free from grass 
well, considering my inexperience and the awk-|and weeds. Care must be taken that the roots, 
wardness and unwillingness of iny men to do any | stems and side branches are not abraded or wound- 
thing that their fathers and grandfathers had not|ed by the hoe. A little fresh earth ought to be 
previously done. | drawn about the roots at each hoeing, and in the 
jautumn all the leaves should be raked away to 


4. /ssort the Plants.—Let your plants be as- | d 7. bei irdled b 
sorted; the large, the smal!, and the diferent sizes | 26 Sy the stems ang roots Trem Saing giedied oy 
| mice. 


of intermediates, each by themselves. Set the | : 
| large on the bigh, poor and gravelly land, and the | %. Pruning, §c.—Prune either early in the 
| small on the rich land, and in the valleys and bot- | spring, about midsummer, or late in the fall, when 
toms, and those of intermediate size on the inter- | there is no flowing of the sap. When you planted 
mediate kind of land. In this way, your hedge | your hedge, you preserved every root, but you cut 
will grow nearly alike and be very even; but if} off the top, leaving but four buds; these will pro- 





you intermingle promiscuously large and small, the ' duce you four large stems as supports. This is 
‘large will grow rapidly and will keep the small | @!! the pruning or trimming the stems or upright 
down, and your hedge will be uneven and full of shoots must have, on any condition, till they are 
|gaps. If you plant the large in the rich hollows, five or six feet in height; then you may trim them 
| and the small on the poor knolls, ono part of your own to the height you mean to keep your hedge, 
hedge will be years ahead of the others. ither| but the side branches should be gently trimmed 
before or after planting, cut off the tops of the| every year, leaving those longest near the ground, 
plants, about an inch from the root or yellow part, 5° #8 to have them broad at the bottom and taper- 
so as to leave an inch of the green bark or top| ing gradually towards the tops in the form of a 
with four buds or eyes. | cone, pyramid, a young fir or pitch pine. 

<i Pl Sel a The trimming of the side branches makes them 

5. Spare Plants.—Select a tenth or more o {send out more new shoots from these extremities, 
your best plants, and set in your nursery in wide) \ hich by frequent trimmings will become so thick 


rows, and at a distance from each other in the as to fill up every crevice from top to bottom in 
rows, so that the side branches shall not interfere, | your hedge; while the upright shoots, by not be- 
that you may fill vacancies in your hedge, should ||, trimmed, will ascend with strength, and sup- 
any occur. Manure and hoe them, so as to keep | port the ‘bedes. = 

them well ahead of your hedge, so that when set in | a 


a gap the will not be behind their neighbors. | 10. Pruning Instruments.—Trimming is usually 


performed with a hedge-bill or shears; but a knife 

6. Preparation of the Soil.—Let your land be) with a short and slightly curved blade, thick in the 
well prepared, a strip at least eight feet wide, deep | middle, and tapering to a thin and very sharp edge 
plowed, well harrowed, raked over, and cleared of | on each side, is preferable to trim off the side 
all sward, sods, grass and weeds; let it be as well) branches between the plants. For trimming the 
| prepared as if you were to sow garden seeds. If sides and cropping the top of the hedge, I have 
lany part of the land is poor, harrow and rake in used a scythe. I cut off the heel, and punch two 
| old and well rotted manure that will not ferment; holes in the same end, and make a mortise in the 
‘then plow or dig a trench through the middle 8 or| end of a straight pole or snaith, and bore two holes 
10 inches deep, one side perpendicular, and the | through the mortise, and rivet the scythe to the 
| other with a gentle slope or angle of thirty degrees. | pole end in the same direction with the pole, and 
| 7. Mode of Planting.—Your land and plants not at right angles as for mowing. I put two nibs 








(Crategus’ oxycantha,) the Purging Buckthorn | thus: prepared, lay your plants on the inclined | 
(Rhamnus catharlicus,) the Newcastle Thorn (Cra- | plane or slope, in a straight line, nine inches apart | 
tegus crus Galli,) the Three Thorned Acacia or| (more or less,) and as deep as they originally were | 
Honey Locost, (Gleditschia triacanthos,) the Red | 10 the nursery, making allowance forthe dry dirt | 
Cedar, (Juniperus Virginiana,) &c. But I much that may be blown or washed away ; set them so) 
prefer the American, Virginian, or Washington} deep that all the yellow part may be completely | 
Thorn, (Crataegus cordata.) It seems to have no | covered ; then with a hoe carefully draw on the | 
enemy. In more than halfa mile of hedge, I did| mellow earth to cover the roots, and press and pat 
not find a dozen caterpillars’ nests, or one plant| it down well around them. They had better be 
girdled by mice during the past year. set a little deeper than a little shallower, than 
2. Season to set a Hedge.—Iin our climate, mortage inthe > wom and neti ath yo 
hedge should be set out in the spring, before the ese ie Sha i ee dies sons not to ail ne 
plants begin to vegetate, and every fibre of the 


sched b k rape ary i trench completely, but to leave it a little concave 
ee ee ere ee Oe Or eh ies roots, that the moisture may be retained, 
means be cut off. 


‘and that you may be able to draw a few inches of 





34 Age of the Plants.—The more age the plants pulverized earth every year around the roots, to 
havet he better; as they are more hardy, have bet- | make them throw out new shoots, and this without | 


on the pole. With this you can cut the sides up 
or the tops off very quick and neat. In all your 
cuttings, cut up if you wish to benefit your hedge, 
cut down if you wish to ruin it. 


11. Miscellaneous Observations,—Slope the tops 
of your plants to the North, they will not be so lia- 
ble to be broken down by snow; or to have their 
buds injured in the spring, by alternately freezing 
and thawing—land that has been in cultivation is 
preferable to new or sward land. 

Two or three rows of white beans or flat tur- 
nips, may be sowed on each side of your hedge, 
but potatoes would shade too much, and onions 
would poison the plants. Cattle, sheep, &c. must 
not trample or browse on them. 

Forest or fruit trees, (except walnut and cedar) 
may be set in a hedge forty or fifty feet asunder ; 
they make a beautiful appearance, but trim them 
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up ever so high, they damage the hedge, if not 


at the bottom, giving you beautiful white blossoms | 
and red berries. 

12. Errors and Mistakes.—In my first hedge my | 
land was tough sward, and not well prepared, and | 
I set my large plants that were two years old, per- | 
pendicular ; in my second hedge, set out two years | 
after, my land was well prepared, and I set iny | 
yearling plants sloping, and it is ahead of the first | 
hedge: had the treatment of both been equal, the 
first would have been three years ahead of the last. 
I did not hoe as often as I ought to have done, nor 
did I clear away the leaves in autumn so well as [ 
should have done. I lost one year’s growth of my 
hedge by planting two rows of potatoes on each 
side of it, the tops of which grew so luxuriantly, 
that they completely covered and shaded the plants. 

My grand error was in cropping the tops, once 
and generally twice a year, with the expectation 
of making the hedge thicker at the bottom and 
more perfect throughout ; but it had a contrary ef- 
fect, by throwing out a great number of small | 
shoots at the place cut; instead of increasing the | 
main stem and lower branches, and thickening the | 
bottom as was expected. The oftener I cropped, 
the more weak shoots came out where cut, and 
those below dwindled and perished, and the main 
stem ceased to inerease. The top of the hedge 
became wide, bushy, and top heavy, and the bot- 
tom open, weak and destitute of branches. Those 
I did not crop had large firm stems, and threw out 
large strong suckers from their roots, and have 
made a hedge impenetrable to an enraged horned 
bull. I ought not to have trimmed the main stems 
after the first or second trimming, till it was six 
feet high. 





18. Recapitulation—Prepare your land in the 
best manner; use suitable plants of thrifty growth, 
the older the better; assort and accommodate to 
the different kinds of soil; preserve all the roots, 
but crop the tops, leaving only four buds; keep a 
few in your nursery ; set them sloping to the north, 
and leave the ground a little concave about the 
roots; keep them clear of grass and weeds, and 
add a little earth to the roots ateach hoeing ; clear 
away the leaves at autumn; trim the side branches 
carefully, and leave the main stems to nature till 
they are six feet high, then crop off the tops to 
the height you mean to have your hedge. It will 
look like a wedge with the sharp end upwards, and 
will exhibit a most beantiful appearance. 

In eight years my second hedge was a sufficient 
fence for, or against sheep and cows. By follow- 
ing the above directions, a better hedge can be 
raised in half the time, and at an expense of less 
than fifty cents a rod. 





From the Boston Cultivator 


WINTER RYE. 


Mr Eprror—Below you will find a statement 
of our method of raising winter rye, together with 
Some of the results, which you may publish, or 
throw under the table, as you feel disposed. 


Soil.—The soil which we cultivate for corn and 
rye, Is a strong, deep, gravelly loam, not liable to 
drought when properly managed, nor affected by 
heavy rains s0 as to injure the crops, quite ledgy 





And also aboundingr with s.nall stones. 


by | Preparation of the Land.-—In the spring of the 
their shade they will by their roots. If you do| year, we cart about G cords of long manure to the sold for $1 per bushel, 
not trim a hedge any, it will be strong and thick | 


acre, lay it in heaps, spread it upon the grass sward 
and plow it in. The land is then rolled and har- 
rowed until! it is Jight and mellow, and planted with 
corn as early inthe season as it will do, without 
furrowing or applying any more manure, except a 
small handful of ashes ineach hill. In the 
quent cultivation care is taken to keep the ground 
clean, and the surface level, without billing. 
the proper stage of the corn, before it is ripe, it is 
cut up close to the ground and shocked, and when 
sufficiently dry cleared from the land. A good 
cultivator is then drawn over the ground with one 
horse ; the rye sowed and wel! harrowed in: quan- 
tity of seed, from one bushel to one bushel and a 
peck, according to the size of the kerne! and the 
time of sowing per acre. 


subse- 


Time of Sowing.—This ought to be done as 


} soon as the 20th of September, and we sometimes 


sow before the close of the second week in Sept. 
We uniformly suffer by a diminution of the crop, 
if sown much later than the 20th of Sept. 

Harvesting.—Our rule is to cut when the grain 
be mashed between the thumb and 
finger, or what some farmers cal] raw, never letting 
it stand until ripe. 


is so soft as to 


The advantages of cutting thus early are— 

Ist. The grain is of a better quality. 

2d. There is not as much waste in harvesting. 

3d. The straw will weigh more, and will bring 
a higher price in market, 


Manner of Harvesting.—This we do with a eom- 
mon grass scythe, laying the swarth along side of 
the standing grain at an angle of about 32 degrees. 
We prepare a rake by tying a wide shingle on the 
inside of the bows. After the straw has partly 
dried, it is collected with this rake into half bunch- 
es, and the butts evened with the shingle. If the 
straw is large and thick, it may be cut in this way 
and bunched up so that it would be difficult to tell 
whether it was mowed or reaped, were it not for 
the fact that it is much longer. When sufficiently 


dry, the rye is housed and threshed in the month | 


of August with the flail, as the straw wil! sell bet- 
terand command a higher price threshed in this 
way than with a machine. 

The advantages of cutting rye as above describ- 
ed over the sickle are— 

Ist. The labor is not near as hard. 

2d. It is done in much less time, enabling a per- 
son to cut several acres while the rye is in its raw 
state. 

3d. A much larger amount of straw is obtained. 

This method has the advantage over the cradle, 
at least where the grain is very thick and heavy, 
and in almost all cases except where it is thin and 
light, the work is done ina neater manner, and a 
greater quantity of straw is obtained. 

Results.—On lands as above prepared, we get 
from 25 to 35 bushels of rye to the acre, and from 
} 1-2 to 2 tons of straw. 

In 1839, we raised from 1 acre, 34 bushels 12 1-2 
qts. of rye, which sould for $41 27 

Straw on the same acre sold for 13 60 

For which we received the premium of the 


Bristol Agricultural Society, 6 00 
Total, $60 87 
Expense of cultivating, threshing, &c. 1} 25 





Leaving for the use of the land and profit, $49 62 


At} 


In 1840, the result was 25 1-2 bushels of rye, 
$25 50 





Rye straw sold for 9 00 
Premium as above, 6 00 
| Total, $40 50 
| Expense of cultivation, &c. 9 00 





| For use of land and profit, $31 50 
| This last acre was not as good Jand as the first. 
| In 1841, the result on lands managed as above, 
| was about the same as last year. You will per- 
| ceive that the straw in one case more than paid 
| the expenses of cultivation, and in the other equal- 
| ed thein, 
Yours, respectfully, 

S. M. STANLEY. 
litleboro’, Aug. 31, 1841. 


The Steam Plow.—We have received from J. D. 
Wilkins, Esq., of this Parish, a communication giv- 
ing the plan on which !?'was proposed to procure a 
steam plow to work our prairies. We are glad to 
| hear that five or six persons have already subscrib- 
ed liberally. The following is the proposition on 
the part of the subscribers :— 


* We, the subscribers, bind ourselves, our heirs 
,and assigns, to pay to any mechanic, either of 

America or Europe, who will invent and reduce to 
| successful practice, a steam plow, that will furrow 
, ten acres in a day, eight inches deep, into five feet 
and a half beds, at three furrows to the bed, either 
across or around the field, in the county of Atta- 
kapas, La., the sums opposite our names below; as 
| witness our subscriptions, this 7th day of June, 
1841.” 

Mr Wilkins remarks :— 

“J have presented this plan to raise a premium 
}to induce some enterprising rational mechanic to 
|introduce a steam plow which would raise the 
| price and promote the settlement of our prairie to 
la very profitable extent. It costs me a capital of 
$12,000 in negroes, teams and plows, to fallow ten 
jacres of land in a day, five inches deep. Witha 
| capital of $3,000, including the cost of the steam 
|plow, I could fallow the same land inthe day, 
jmuch deeper. I also conjecture asteam plow can 

be made to fallow much more than ten acres in the 
day. Ithink a premium of $10,000 would excite 
and set to work some man gifted with ingenuity, 
; and procure us the introduction of the wished-for 
; steam plow, for which our level lands are so admi- 
| rably adapted. I have only presented this sub- 
| scription to a few of my neighbors, and five have 
| subscribed a thousand dollars. Nearly every one 
}J have mentioned it to are inclined to support the 
| scheme, and I think I can very easily, in my neigh- 
| borhood, procure subscriptions to the amount of 
one third of $10,000, and if you will request Mr 
G. L. Fuselier, above Franklin, and Col. Sparks, 
below, to hand round a subscription paper, they 
can soon raise their third part of the amount, each; 
then we will advertise to the world this premium, 
with the names of the subscribers, and the steain 
plow, I hope and believe, will be soon forthcoming.” 
—Franklin (La.) Baaner. 





Curwen, i%) his evidence before the House of 
Commons | considers salt indispensable to the health 
and th rift of animals; and that its first visible ef- 
fe“, on milch cows was in freeing the milk and 
' butter from all taste of the turnip. 
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|more than 30 inches. So astonishing have been the | his labors. These are our gifts. Without us, ye tillers 
| virtues of this remedy for our dwarfishness, that an im- | of the soil—without us, ye toil in vain. Give us, then, 


WoW UG WAND PARR, 





; . +, were . ey > » ‘ . * ' . . . 
AND HORTICULTURAL REGISTER. perious sense of duty constrains me to make it public — roop—give us your care and attention. Do every thing 
OO — It is agreeable to the taste and exceedingly nourishing; to increase our size and our virtues. Do you the work 
Boston, WeonespAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1S41. no danger in taking it at any hour—day or night. 1 re- efmaking us, and place us where we can act, and then 


'commend its universal application wherever pigmyism we will make for you flowers, and fruits, and grains. 


| inclines to gain a foothold. Timoruy Grass. Thus, had we the power, should these spirits speak to 
9) UTHE STANDING DISH—MANURES. ' Meadowlands, July 15, 1841. | you. But they are beyond our call:—therefore fancy 
What shall I get for dinner today?” says the good | —_ | for yourselves what they would order, and go and obey 
wife to-her husband. ‘“ Why, you must boil the por, if AGRICOLA’S CORNGROWER ! | their biddings. This is all we have to set before you— 


° . | . : 
there is. nothing else,’ So the matter is setiled for that Be it known to all lovers of corn cakes, and all pro- | nothing mere was put into the pot. 
ducers of that out of which corn cakes and various et 





day's dioner. : ; 
Though a boiled pot might be neither palatable oreasy | ¢*teras are made, that Mr Agricola, by plentifully feed- | NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST. 
ofidigestion, yet the salt beef, pork and appendages are ing me with a mixture he has formed in his hog-yard | 


: Mr Wm. Kenrick has just brought out a new and im- 
and barn-yard, has caused me to be vigorous, strong and 


| proved edition of his American Orchardist. He has our 


: : : i thanks for a copy of tl k; 4 | i 
in the warm nights of July; and to yield in autumn a | opy xe work; and when we get time 


‘rieh profusion of well filled and ripened ears of golden bs ; ; 
| tions of its contents as seem suited to the wants of our 


readers —Otis, Broaders & Co., Publishers. 


invaluable in-the farmer's larder. From them he makes 
a good meal, whenever other things happen to be want- { green in June; to grow stout and expand luxuriantly 
ing. 

What bas) thi#to do with manures? Not much, to 
be sure; but it happens to occur to us just now, that in 


we shall look it over and avail ourselves of such por- 


grain. To those who have often seen my sickly com- 
plexion; slender and drooping form, and diminutive 


casting about in the intellectual closets for something to ee . 
size, where this congenial food was wanting—to them | 


feesk farmers! minds upon every Wednesday, we find it 








ae il : uh s hi ates : | BOSTON CULTIVATOR. 
conyenient to cook a dish upon manures about as often I say, feed all wid kindred and tribe with Agricola’s | " 5 
as the farmer's. wife ‘ boils the pot.” Corngrower, for its virtues you must acknowledge to be; H.C. Merriam, Esq. has become successor to Mr 
a e fi ‘ | . . " 7 
Her salt junk is no rarity when it comes upon the extraordinary.—Verb. sap. Puitayper Maze. | Buckminster, as editor of the Cultivator. 
. | 


table; and we;have nothing new to set before those for | Indian Hill, Sept. 21, 1341. 


GARDENER’S ROOTPRODUCER! | 


To whom it may concern:—The undersigned feel 


whoin we. are making preparation. Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


Repeatedly have we told you all, to gather up weeds | 
and Jeaves, soil and muck ; we have called upon you to 
usé them freely but judiciously in the hog-pen, the cow- 
pen and wherever else they can be converted into better 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 


bound to inform the public, that Mr Gardener has fur- Saturday, Sept. 11. 


nished them with an article of sustenence whose vir-| The display of fruits at the rooms was very fine and 


or . . | the specimens numerous. 
~ Oh: e 3 impossible to exaggerate. The complexion, | : 
fertilizers... We have done what we could to coax you ; “Ss "t! ' agg P | The contributors were as follows : 


! 


| the size, or the health of either of us bears witness to | B. V. French, Eeq., of Braintree—Cushing, Spanish 


or to drive you into the muck holes and peat meadows, | ; ; 7 wes : i 
chat wow nh ties niet Mein deal aaainn as Fiche ah its wonderful efficacy. Invalids and “ wee bits of things’ | Bon chretien, Belle et Bourne and Frederick of Wur- 
y y 8 our fathers were, while we, having been fed upon the | temberg Pears. Dutch Codlin, French Sweet, Garden 


of loads of materiel for future use.—What more can we | Striped, Summer Queen and Dewitt App! Na? 

3 ; s ‘ Apples, and Coe’s 

say or do?—We must, and we will, with your leave, | compost whieh Mr Gardener manufactures, have become Golden Drop Plums—all good, and many very fine 
keep you thinking about manures. You shall hear us) robust and giant-like. His is the meat on which we | Specimens. : 

ask how to make them and how to use them. We will | ed, and grow so big; and we humbly beg all persons a mer er ee aac ae — Pears : 
RE ; ase . : sm | French Apples (beautiful,) and fine Peaches. 

keep the subject in sight, whether we can give you any that ave rearing any of our kith or kin, to supply them | From ‘oe Allen, Tdeee ian specimens of Black 


thing new or not.—Manures—manurEs—MANURES! | plentifally with this mighty renovator and nourisher. on and Chasselas Grapes. Also, Seckle Pears. 
‘These eonstitute your great want, and cure the evils of L.O Carrot, a Nase 2 gg hs Favorite, Corses 
your lut,—Here comes up a thought—let us see whether oy on? | oar : — Pear ge ge Bertleu, Belle ws Bonne 
Jee: ck eat : | . Baga, an rench Pears, name unknown. Coolidge’s Favo- 
it Will answer to spice our plain dish with.—Manures | M. Wortzet, | rite, and one other variety of Peaches—all fine speci- 
cute the evils,—yes, they are the “ panaceas’’ (not | S. Beer, mens—some unusually fine. — 

Swaimm’s, but yours)—they are the panaceas—the cure- | B. Beer, | From 5. Pon'—St. Ghislain Pear, and a large display 
alls for your soil. These make the lean become fat; = per fodkaag different varioties of Flume—ell very Gane speci- 

: . Parsi | mens. 

thé’ barren fruitful; they change the meagre into the | Rootplut, Sept. 20, 1841. S'S. + coment | From R. Manning, Esq , Salem—fine varieties Pears ; 
bountiful harvest. O, the virtues of manures! Greater | : : | consisting of Bartlett, Hannas, Golden Beurre of Bilboa, 


are they in effects upon the soil, than is the sovereignest Now farmens and gardeners all—the above certificates, | St. Ghislain, Harvard, Beurre Romaine, Beurre of Mons, 
of Mil tek siti eiecin aA, Viel, ‘oll Vise diesenee ‘coming from veracious ones, who have actually expe- and a new kind unknown. Also, Red Apricot Plum. 
. ore g » . . t »g > ! ‘ I. 4 7 
| ills ih : ‘ : | rienced the happy etfeets of the articles above alluded to, | From Geo, Walsh, Charleston Neck—large and very 
and all the ills that human flesh is heir to. Lite einen apathenan ond aeamad) adele. wideband’ fine Peaches. 
Had we but the pen that describes the wonderful | _ ea sli ; th fi 2 ag AL Ee eC ae, Siena Rekehh te 
workings of the thousand and odd patent medicines said of the ingredients composing these famous prepara- | Fourth, Red and Yellow Rareripe, Coolidge’s Favorite, 


) : tions, yet we may safely infer that all the wonders there | Royal George and Teton de Venus Peaches—the latter 
could we but catch the true and elevated strains of lau- é 


; : = i suri 9 inches in girth. Gloriz 
, ; ; described have been wrought by “manure ;—yes, by ma- | Variety measuring nearly 3 g xloria 
dation—then what a lofty and brilliant article would we | We Dlggg eget , ete on anther’ ae swat | Mundi and Porter Apples, and Julienne Pears. Two 
usher in upon the world! Quacks and all their paid), 0, cs fine Musk Melons, raised from seed brought from Smyr- 
‘bbl should be left i bly behind Sip and roadside, from garden and field and pasture—see to na! Also, three Water Melons, weighing 75 Ibs., be- 
sormborers should de Zeit immeasurably behind us in the | that you collect every thing that can be easily con- | ing a part of nine melons raised trom one seed, the whole 
weighing over two hundred lbs. 
; : From Mr Saunderson, of Lynn—Julienne Pears. 
A stronger ‘exhortation should be given, had we but) Pine Peaches from Mr Dana, Roxbury. 
power to call up fromthe ‘“ vasty deeps” of the hog- From Mr Billings—French Red Calville Apple. 
ard, the cow-yard, the muck hole, and every spot rich Specimens of the Chelmsford Pear, by Mr Brown. 


: ; ; Seedling Peaches, from Mr Stone, Salem. 
_with the corruptions and putrefactions of past ages :— From F. W. Macondry, Esq., Dorchester—very fine 


| Yes, from these deeps we would call up those spirits | specimens of Golden Beurre of Bilboa Pear. Also, a 
Judge, reader, what we might do, had .we but the | which give its richest verdure to the lawn—its health | very beautiful specimen of the fruit of the Egg Plant. 
true embellishing and emblazoning power—judge what | and vigor to every flower and plant and tree. And The Committee ore ery, Snes. te notice the increas- 
wre Weisds deh on f cea ‘ oa . |ing interest manifested in the weekly shows of the Soci- 
ogi tattbostl’ Laila uponas the follow when they came, these spirits should find a tongue in ety, and they hope that all amateurs will contribute spe- 

rot hTOr tt ME Tte)? every luxuriant blade of grass—in every noble corn- | eimens of every thing rare and beautiful. 
HERDSMAN’S CQMPOUND) \\\0\ tgtalk—in every promising plant—and these tongues For the Committee, 
JAMES L. L. F. WARREN. 


details of wonderful renovations and astonishing cures 
Yes, had we but that pen, with manure and its wonder. | 
workings for our theme, we would out-do the laudatory | 
strains of every quill driver, from the days when the | 
first parents of mother Goose shed their first pen-timber, 
down to 22d September, 1841. 


vérted Into manure. 





To the whole world be it known +My ancestors | shuntdiery aloud—they should utter in unceasing din 
have ever been sickly dwarlk-scarcely growing 15 ineh? | these words of truth and significancy :—Wsx—we—the 
eo jall—while I and. my.many, brothers,and sisters; spirits ofthe manure heapstace made the verdure and P ‘ Saturday, Sept. 18. , 
wha have taken freely, of Herdgman’s, Compound, have jibeanty upon plain’and hillside} (we madé the ‘arhpte Bt. 2 nett es day —— and much of it 
been healthy and ytrons, and have,reached @ stature af) fiarvesis; we gave the husbandman the rich rew ard of Peaks were exhibited by the follwing, persons, viz. 


-_ ' +9 
rites ) } i d Sa vi loi, bas oti att 
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By Thomas Denny, of Boston—Summer Thorn. 

H. Codman, of Roxbury—-Heathcot. 

S. Pond, of Cambridgeport—Splendid specimens of the 
Andrews, Julienne, Burnet, Wilber and St. Ghislain. 

Mr Bigelow, of Medford—a_ basket of extra fine Bon 
Chretien. 

O. Everrett, Jr. of Boston—Fine specimens of the St. 
Michael. 

Capt. George Brown, of Beverly —Golden Beurre of Bil- 
boa (fine); Sickle, (extra); Jalousie, Duchess D’Angouleme ; 
Brown Beurre (fine), and a basket of fine Bartlett. 

Mr Wm. Stearns, of Roxbury—specimeas without name. 
APPLEs. 

By Capt. Geo. Brown, of Beverly—Drap D’Or, and Spit- 
zenberg. 

Mr Bigelow, of Medford—Fine specimens of sweet Apples. 

Amos Hill, of West Cambridge—Porter Apple, (fine). 

N ECTARINES. 

By Capt. Geo. Brown, of Beverly—A seedling, of good fla- 
vor, which Mr Brown calls the “ Harrison.” 
GRAPES. 

By Mr Thomas Mason, of East Boston—Fine specimens of 
Black Hamburg—and native Grapes by J. L. L. F. Warren. 
Pious. 

By Mr Samuel Pond, Cambridgeport—Lombard, Corses— ? 
and the White Gage—these specimens were very fine. 
RasPBERRIES, 

By J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton—Gathered from a seedling 
bed two years old. 

PEACHES. 

From the estate of the late John Singleton, in Charter 
street, Boston. 

By Geo. Walsh, of Charlestown Neck—Fine specimens of 
the Royal George. 

J.L. L. F. Warren, of Brighton—10 dishes of extra fine. 
We noticed among Mr Warren’s fruit some beautiful speci- 
meds of the Red and Yellow Rareripe, Royal George, and 'Te- 
ton de Venus. 

MELONs. 

By Mr J. L. L. F. Warren, a variety called the Cassaba, 
from seed brought from Italy by the Rev. Mr Pierpont,—and 
the Citron. 


The Mes:rs. Winship, of Brighton, exhibited specimens of 
Physalis Peruviana, It is the first time that this fruit has ap- 
peared on our tables, and if it can be brought to perfection in this 
section of the country, without the use of g!ass, it will prove quite 
an acquisition to our list of fruits; and froma letter of Mr Jana. 
Winship, addressed to the President of the Mass. Horticultu- 
ral Society, we are led to believe it may be cultivated without 
much trouble. We understand seeds, cuttings, or plants of the 
Physalis Peruviana (Winter Cherry) may be obtained gratis, 
at the establishment of the Messrs. Winship, Brighton. 

For the Committee, 
S WALKER. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. | 
Range of the Thermometer at the Gardepof the | oprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Hr shaded 


Northerly exposure, week ending Sept. 19 








“Sept. 1841. | 5,A.M.| 12, M. | 7,P.Me > Wind. 














~ armeeniits a te — 
Monday, 13 62 |... 65. jp ag E a 
Tuesday, 14 | 540 je TO | - 69 + — 
Wednesday, 15] 52 70 55 a. 
Thursday, 16 | 50 | «68 | 56 E. 
Friday, 17| 538 | 70 60 K, 
Saturday, 18 | 54 | 69° | 61 E. 
Sunday, 19 55 |) 66 | 57 | 8. E. 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mon vay, Sept. 20, 1841. 
Reported forthe New England Farner. 

At Market 650 Beef Cattle, 820 Stores, 2,800 Sheep 
and 1140 Swine. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle —The prices obtained last week 
were not sustained, and we reduce-our quotations.— 
First quality, $5 50 a6 00. Second quality, $5 00a 
525. Third quality $3 50 a 4 50. 

Stores —Two year old $8213. ‘Three year old, $14 
a 22. 

Sheep.—Lots were sold from $1 12, to $2 25, 

Swine.—Lots to peddle, from)3 to 3 1-2 for sows, and 
4to41-2forbarrows. At retail, 4 tod. 

GOOD CULTIVATORS AT $3 50 
Good Cultivators for sale at the New England Agrieultu- 


ral Warehouse, Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, \Price 
$3,50, JOS. BRECK & CO, 
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APPLE PAREKS, 

Just received at the New England Agricultural Ware 
house, No 51 and 52 North Market Street, a good supply of 
Nanley'’s Superior Apple Parers, d verpusefubarticle. With 
one of these machines a jushel.of, apples may be pared in 
u Very short me in the best possible manner, and with great 


aving of the apple, as the owtsides may be taken offat a 
FL rard Street @7 00—Genesee $7 25—Ohio | ren ee ne 06 ey Te nee oD 
LOUR. Howard Street $7 00—Genesee $7 25—Ohio required thickness. The above is also for sale at N. P. H 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT, 
Corrected with great care, weekly 
SEEDS. Herds Grass, @4 bushel, very litue in market. 
Red Top, 50 to 55 cents. Clover—Northern, 13¢.—South- 
ern, 16 c. Flax Seed, $1 37 to! 509 bu. Lucerne, 25 c. 
per lb. 


Northern 70 to 72—Southern none. Oats—Southern 438 to ~ : ae 
PRINCE'S NURSERIES AND GARDENS. 

2 St ie The New Catalogues ‘are ‘new ‘réady for dis- 
tribution gratis tovall whe apply, postipaid, per 
mail. ‘They comprise an, immense assortment 
of Fruits and Ornamental Trees, Shrubbery, 
eee and Plants, Bulbous Flower Roots, and Dahlias, 
HAY, per ton, $18 to 20—Eastern Screwed 814 to 16. a in sg v Planes _ B Rhetey: Bt. hati Which ave 
CHEESE--Old 11 c.--New 38. Orders, per mail, to WM. R. PRINCE, Flashing, will re- 
EGGS, {4 a 16. ceive promptattention, 4teow Sept. 8 


WOOL--The market for this article has nat experienced CoTEy On eee aie ‘eal 
any change of late. Pulled Wool is rather searce, and there 
is but a limited supply of low Fleeces. and of fine Fleeces the 
stock is also moderate. Prime or Saxony Fleeces, wastied 
Ih. 50 to $5 c.—-American full blood, washed, 47 to 50--Do’ |! day in the garden or Geld. Price 75 cents. ‘For sale by 


3-4 blood, washed, 44 to 46—Do. 1-2 blood, washed, 36 to J. BRECK § CO., No 51 and 42 North Market St. 
40—1-4 and common do, 35 to 37-—-Smyrna Sheep, washed, Sept |. 
20 to 23--Do. unwashed, 10 to 14-~Kengasi Sheep, B to. 10+ 

Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 to 10-—-Superfine Northern pulled GREEN'S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 
lamb 43 to 46—No. | do. do. 37 to 42—No 2 do do 26 to 30 
—No 3 do do 18 to 20. 


#6 a WILLIS’, No. 45 North Market Street, SCUDDER, COR- 
GRAIN. Corn—Northern Yellow none tound Yel? DIS & CO., and HOSMER ®& TAPPAN, Milk Street. 
low 73—Southern Flat Yeliow 75--White 72. — Rye— Sept. 1 6w JOSEPH. BREOK & CO. 


52—Northern 50 to 54. 

PROVISIONS Beet—Mess 819 25 to 10 50—Prime 
86 50—No. | $9 00. Pork--Extra—i3 50—Clear 12! 6v- 
Mess $13 00. Hams--Northeri 9 c. per lh—Southern, 
8to8$. Lard—Boston7 to § ¢ per lb.—Southern, 6 to 7. 
Butter—Lump 18 to 22—Firkin 12 to 18--Shipping 8 to 14. 





SUN DIALS. 
Just received a few of Sheldon & Moore’s, Sun Dials, a 
very neat and useful article for the purpose ol giving the time 





— —— 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
| NOTICE. 
_ The Annual Meeting,of the Massachusetts Horticulural 
Society, will be held at the Rooms, No. 23 Tremont Raw, ) 
on SATURDAY, the 2d of Octohet next, at 11 o'clock, A 
M. for the choice of Officers for the year ensuing, viz. a 
President, four Vice Presidents, a Treasurer, a Corresporid- 
ing Secretary, a Recording, Secretary, Professors of Botany 
and Vegetable’ Physioldgy) ‘Entomology, and Horticultural | 
Chemistry, qu Executive | Commitiee; and Standing Com-| JOSEPH BRECK & CQ, at the New England Agricul- 
mittees on Fruits, Flowers, Produyis. of Kitehen, Garden, | tural W: »hous - i Seed S ; N 6 1462.N 
Synonyms of Froits, Library, and tines » | tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos, 51 and 421 orth Mar- 
Se bene 8, L ay M RICH ie . ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
ept. 22, . . M. RICHARDS, Rec. Sec. Stalk Cutter, operating ow a méchanical prineiple noi before 
eee EY ™ TOU, LLL, emncnunnanraal applied to ary implement for this punpese, The most prom - 
TULIPS AND RANT NCULUS, for Sale Cheap. inent effects of Us application, and some of the. consequent 
The subscriber offers for sule his entire stock of TULIPS | peculiarities of the machine are : 
~ aaa Sher : } . 
and RANUNCULUS. Phey! with: be sold: in! lots to suit 1. So great a reduction of the quantuin of power requisite 
purchasers, at very, reduced. prices, \i£,early, application ds | to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
made. 7 : | to work it efficiently. 
Also, several hundred TULIP offgets, in mixttites,of the) . yw os ‘ , 
very finest kinds.,| Any person. wishing to! caltivate a fine |.) 7. With even this moderate power, ‘it easily cutstwo bush- 
bed of Tulips, may, by purchasing the offsets, obtain..one at eo ee which is Spll sericea Gate baniiten claimed 
avery chiehp rite. | by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
Orders addressed to S: Wacker, Roxbury; of to Messrs, | P°YS' ; 
J. Breck & Co, Boston, will receive prompt attention | 3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
S. WALKER cut, require ‘sharpening less often than’ those of any other 
| Straw cutter. 
4. The machine is simple in its construction, made and put 
together very strongly. tas. therefore nat, so liatie as the 





Rexbury, Sept. 18, 1841. aw 





HORTICULTURAL EXUIBITION, : 
The Anyuat Exuisitios, of the Massachu- complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 
a sells Horticultural Society, will take place at ORIENTAL POPPY. 

their room, 23 ‘Tremont Row, (opposite the The best time for planting this :magnificeat Perennial, is 

—y A yay Om pf mre Thavelay ‘ony Friday, the present time. For sale at G0,cents per, reat, Also, Pxo- 

> fon a hla ‘ ny Whitljei1, Humei, Rosea, Albicans, Tenufolia. Hybrida, 
Choice and rare specimens of Fruits and Flowers ave | Tartarica, &c., from 50 cents to #t 00 per root. 

respectfully, solicited from the members of the Massa-| For sale by JOSEPH BRECK, & CO., No. 61 and 92 


chusetts Horticultural Society, and from the levers of | North Market Street. Sept. 1 
Hortieulture nro Committees will be in attend- eee Tp 0. sees BS a 
ance to receive contributions on Monday and Tiesday, BULBOUS ROUTS. 


20th and ist of September, and the specimens sent will | The subscribers offérs for sale i great Vatiety of Pwonies, 

be retained, subject to the order of the owner, Liliys, Crown Imperials, and other Bulbous and fibrous 

A list, giving the names of the specimens of Fruits and } reoied plants which are most suceessfally planted in August. 

Flowers presented is respectfully requested, Also, tHyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and) Bulbows ‘roets of 

Per a. of the Committee of Arrangements, every description. JOSEPH BRECK & Co, « 
8. WALKER, Chairman, Aug. il. 








Boston, Sept, 7th, 1841. 





pat one SSS CET wren wrvren Peet EDMUND TT. HASTINGS & CO. 

| an Pure Sperm Oil. 

PATENT SRAM STRINGE—W HALE OIL SOAP. | ono, ror Suite St, keép constantly for sale, Wihtet, Sprimg 
Willis’s Patent Improved Brass Syringe for watering ‘and Fall Sperm il, bleached and wnbleaebed ; which they 

plants, grape Vines, sniall i destroying the Rose Bugy| warrant, to be of, the best qualily, and, to bern, witbow, 

&c. This Syringe may be used on all occasions when water- | crusting. 

ing is necessary for using a solution prepared for the pur-| ‘iil Canistets of various sizes. i avil 

pese, to prevent mildow on grape vines, and atso to-use the Boston, Jan. &, 1841. isly ni epy 

preparation of Soap far the,destructianof the Rose Bug. sh A Shear aa 
This Syringe may be had of JOSEPH BRECK & CO., L'ETANG LIME. : , 

Nos. 61 and 52 North Market Street, who has-for. ‘sale the Farmets in want of Lime for Agricultura ‘purposes will 

Whale Oil Soap, a sure preventative against the ravages of | find it, greatly. so their advantage io Ly the, St. George Co's; 

the Rose Bug and other sects. The Soap should be dilu, | L’Etang,Lime, said to be superior for that. purpose to pny 

ted by water, at the rate of fifteen gallons pf water to two | othier ever yet titrodaced. For sale by DAVID DAVIS, 

pounds Of Soap, and applied by the Syringe, The Soap is) over the Hope Insurance Office, State St. Boston! v0 “i 

in kegs containing 28 Yhs., at one dollar per Keg. July {4 | \ Sept, 8. 3m } 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
From Tait's Magazine for December. 


CHANGE. 


Change! Change! The mournful story 
Of all that’s goue before! 

The wrecks of perished glory 
Bestrewing every shore. 

The shattered tower and palace, 
That frown o'er every glen, 

In broken language tell us 
Of the fleeting power of men. 


Change! Change! The Scythe is sweeping 
O’er many a cottage hearth ; 
The sickled hand is reaping 
O’er some scenes of household mirth. 
The sheaf is bound where daughters 
Round their mother used to spin ; 
And where little feet did patter 
Full often owt and in. 


Change! Change! for all things human! 
Kingdoms, states of amplest wing 
Have their flight and fall in common 
With the meanest morta! thing ;— 
With beauty, love, and passion ; 
With all of earthly trust; 
With life’s smallest wavelet, rushing 
Curling, breaking into dust! 


Where arose in marbled grandeur, 
The wall’d cities‘of the past, 

The sullen winds now wander 
O’era ruin huddled waste. 

Rent is the palace splendid ; 
The owl, in silence, wings 

O’er floors, where, eye attended, 
Paced the sandalled-feet of kings. 


Still change! Go thou and view 
All desolately sunk : 
The circle of the Druid, 
The cloister of the monk ; 
The abbey, boled and squalled, 
With its grass-maned staggering wal! 
Ask by whom these were unhallowed— 
’T was Change that did it all. 


But Mind, the ever-living, 
From Time’s each succeeding birth, 
Will receive some more of heaven, 
Will retain some less of earth. 
More of truth, and less of error : 
Less of hate and more of love ; 
Till the world below shall mirror 
All the purity above. 


THE INCH AUGER. 

A few years since a man from the region of 
Kennebec, with an interesting wife, two lovely 
daughters, and « promising son, moved “down 
east,” perchased as piece of wild land, selected a 
spot, erecteda log cabin. with a stone chininey 
and a wooden mantle-tree, and was soon in a good 
way to live, surrounded by every thing necessary 
to make him comfortable and happy. He had 
lived there several years, when the first movement 
was made inthe temperance cause, Like many 
other good steady men, he refused to have any thing 
to do with their movements. He would have folks 
know thata Kennebecer could take care of himself 
—he would sign no pledge. Not long after he 
was invited with others to the rising of a barn. 
At regular, and rather short intervals the pail of 





rest till at length he discerned that he had sipped 
too much. He was a little over the bay, and on 


as he wanted to do. But though his potations had 
made sad work with his physical system, his mind 


his situation, nor were his moral sensibilities so 
perverted but that he felt heartily ashamed of him- 
self. 


character as he approached his dwelling; nor 
were they essentially improved as he entered and 
noticed the saddened countenances of his wife and 
daughters, whose gushing tears soon told him how 
bitterly painful to the soul it was to have a hus- 
band and and a father come home drunk. He sat 
down and mused awhile in silence. At length he 
roused himself from his stupor, and with a deter- 
mined tone demanded—*Where’s my inch au- 
ger?” Sostrange a question in these circumstanses 
only added to the sorrow of the afflicted family, and 
they thought it best to let it passin silence. The 
question was soon repeated in a still more deter- 
mined tone—“where is my imeh auger?” “ What 
in the world do you want with your inch auger ?” 
inquired his wife mildly. “I want it,” was the re- 
ply. The inch auger was produced. He took it, 


which he was capable in his wooden mantle-tree. 
The work was soon completed, and the chips were 
seen dropping from the further side into the fire. 
‘‘ There, wife,” said he, “I’Jl drink no more rum 
till that hole grows up.” 


There was his pledge—and having it before his 
eyes as he arose in the morning, and every time he 
entered his dwelling through the day, it doubtless 
had a much stronger influence upon him than if 
it had been locked up in the desk of the Sec- 
retary of the Temperance Society; and to this 
beloved family the inch auger hole in the man- 
tle-tree was undoubtedly the most valuable orna- 
ment that could possibly have been devised.— 
Christian Watchman. 


j 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMEATS, &c. 

The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware 
house and Seed Store No. 61 and 52 North Market street, 
would inform their customers and the public generally that 
they have on hand the most extensive .assortment of Agri- 
cultural and Horticuitural Tools to be found ia the United 
States. Part of which are the following : 


1000 Howard's Patent Cast] 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels. 


fron Ploughs 150 “© Common do. 
300 Common do. do. 100 “ Spades. 
200 Cultivators. 500 “ Grass Scythes. 
100 Greene's Straw Cutters.| 300 “ atent Snaiths. 
50 Willis’ do. do. 200 “* Common de. 
100 Common do. de. 5v0 “ Hay Rakes. 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn} 266 “ Garden do. 

Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 
50 Common do do. | 300 “ Hay do. 


ane . y . 
200 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains. 


50 “ Vegetable Cutters.) 100 “ Truck do. 
50 Common do. do. 100 Draft = do. 
200 Hand Corn Mills. 500 Tieup do. 


200 Grain Cradles. 
100 Ox Yokes. 
1500 Doz. Scythe Stones. 
3000 * Austin’s Rifles. 
March 17. 


50 doz. Halter do. 
1000 yards Fence do. 
25 Grind Stones on rollers. 








TVe UP CHAINS. 
_ Just received by Packet Coromanda, 500 Chains for tye- 
ing up Cattle. 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Dersy, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stall, are found te be the safest and most convenient mode 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 











For sale by J. BRECK & CO., No, 52 North Market et. 


toddy was passed around, and he sipped with the | 
returning home he could not navigate quite so well 


was not so affected but that he perfectly understood | 


His reflections were not of the most agreeable | 


and commenced boring with all the energy of 


SEPT. 22, 1841. 





Great improvements have been made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely ovcr 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and ceaving the 
ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
; mould hoard has be a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“‘ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughis 
we shou!d prefer for use on a farm, we 1 ete pean say to 
the inquirer, if your land is inostiy light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, butif your land is heavy, hard or rochy, 
peGin witH Mr, Kiowarp’s.”’ 

Atthe above mextioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any olher 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made. 

There has een quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Ploegh, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secies 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from 86 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
810 50, and with cutter 8t, with wheel and cutter, $2 Gu 
extra, 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Stwie, 
Nos. 51 & 62 North Market Street, by 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


FENCE CHAINS. 
Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 
for Fences or other purposes. For sale by J. BRECK & 
CO., No. 52 North Market st. April 21 


LAOTOMETERS. 














Just received at the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house, No. 51 and 62, ‘North Market st., a few sets of Lac- 
tometers, for testing the quality of milk. 


June 23 JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


NEW TURNIP SEED. 
Just received and for sate at the New England 


Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store, Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket street, 


500 lbs, TURNIP SEED, of the growth of 1841. 
July 14. JOS. BRECK & CO. 











NEW ENGLAND FA 
A WEEKLY PAPER, 


The Editorial department of this paper having come 
into the hands of the subscriber, he is now authorized 
by the publishers to inform the public that the price of 
the paper is reduced. In future the terms will be #2 
per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid within thirty 
days. ALLEN PUTNAM. 

N. B.—Postmasters are required by law to frank all 


subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 


RMER. 











TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS, 


